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smoothly, and paragraph 43 explains how this can be attained. 
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Sirst Steps 





in SHusical Composition.—y continued from last Number.) 


CHAPTER YV. 
Harmonization of Melody. 


VE iS S the student will probably desire to make practical use of the knowledge he 
ats, has now acquired, we shall postpone the further consideration of chords, and 
devote a chapter or two to the subjects of Harmonization of Melody, 
the Minor Mode, Modulation, and the Constructioit of Melody. The know- 


it affords a field of operation stfficiently wide for the exercise of a student’s 
capabilities, and the attempt to turn his knowledge to practical account will, 
if rightly directed, prove both pleasurable and profitable, 


134. The student will already have discovered for himself that any given sound in 
a melody may be accompanied by many different chords. For instance, using only the 
combinations hitherto studied, there is the choice of either of three triads, of tour chords 
of the seventh, or of the inversions of all these chords. This leaves ample scope for the 
exercise of taste and judgment in choosing the harmonies. 


135. In writing a piece of music, the composer generally invents both melody and 
harmouy simultaneously, in fact they may be said to co-exist in his mind: he, therefore, 
adapts the melody to the exigencies of the harmony, or vce versa, in order to obtain the 
desired effect. But the student is recommended to commence by merely harmonizing a 
melody—a process in some respects differing from, in others resembling, that of harmo- 
nizing a bass, practised hitherto: for he has first to decide upon what chords to use, after 
which he reckons the progressions, resolutions, &c. from the bass as formerly. But as a 
non-original melody must remain intact, the student may have to alter and re-alter both 
the bass and the harmonic combinat:ons, until he obtains such as are grammatically 
correct us well as appropriate to the melody which they accompany. 


136. But besides the question as to which chord, or succession of chords, is most 
effective in itself, or most in keeping with the style and intention of the melody, other 
consideratious are involved. A smooth, melodious progression of the parts, especially of 
the bass, is a desideratum, and musi of course influence the selection of chords. Next, 
there is the question whether, if a discord is introduced, it can be properly resolved. 
Another consideration is the smooth progression and proper regulation of the 


FUNDAMENTAL HARMONY. 


[By this term we mean the imaginary bass which underlies the actual bass of a musical 
composition, and which is formed by ‘writing down or play ng the root sounds oi the 
chords employed. For instance, in fig. 13, the fundamental bass is DO, SOL, DO, FA, SOL, 
FA, SOL, vO; in fig. 14 it is DO, DO, RE, TI, DO, SOL, Do; and in fig. 15 it so happens that 
the trevle performs the fundamental bass throughout. The term is used when it is 
necessary to speak of a series of chords merely with relation to the succession of roots 
which they form, without reference to whether they occur as inversions or otherwise. ] 


In different works on Harmony, the term fundamental has different applications. Fundamental 
Progression is used in much the same sense as that we have just assigned to jundamental harmony; but 
a fundamental bass note means simply a bass note which forms the root of a chord, and the sounds Do, FA 
and sol are, for the reason stated in paragraph 138, sometimes styled the fundamentals of the scale. 


137. In general it is desirable that the fundamentil harmony should progress 





ledge of chords at present attained is, doubtless, very limited: nevertheless, 
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138. In regulating the employment of the various chords so as to secure a proper 
proportion of each, the triad of Do, the triad and chord ‘of the seventh of so, and the 
triad of xa are-the mest important, especially the two formér. As already stated, these 
three triads alone provide.a cherd for every sound in the scale: therefore, they naturally 
preponderate in*every composition. 
ou Music in the thinor mode similarly employs the cotresponding chords, of which La, RE, aritl Mi form 

roots. 

139. ‘Beyond these vety petieral principles which influence the-selection of thords, 
everything depends -upon the genius of the composer. 


PASSING TONES. 


140. tis tot by arty means necessary'to hiermonize eVery littlé ndte of = melody: 
‘on the conttary, if this is done (and still mof¢if diferent rods are employed) ’the effect 
produced when the melody moves rapidly is incoherent and unsatisfactéry. ‘In such a 
case some ta the sounds should be treated a8 pasting tones—ae. they shduld be left 


10) 


rg. Passing tonés ‘tay occur ‘on | 
accented notes (in which case they partak 
‘of the nature of an afpogiatura) as in fig. 
42, a and és but they are more usually 
‘tunaccented, as in figs: 43 to 45. 


























+42. A passing ‘tote tiay ‘be simply 
achange of position of the chord sounds, 
as in fig. 43, 














or it may involve a different chord on the 
game bas? *o"nd, as in fig. 44; 








but the rez] paxtitig tone does not belong ‘Fig. 45. (a) 
to the, chord in which it is‘interpolated: it , WJ 
is used, * ‘in diaténit passages, as ‘exem- “Pict Nitan teen 
plified in figs. 42 @ and 4, atid 4g -@ and 4, NC Q—e— + 
The ear‘readily tolerates dissonantes of so |“ } 
‘transient a-nature; and as they can bé used - \ 1 
in any part, passing tones are usefil fot hj 2—a 
Securing ‘smooth and -easy motion of the |“"-»———s———s— 
Parts. © Also in chromatic passages, cn tea’ 
Somt works on H consider on! shown iti figs. 42 ati ' 
gn Gpatsane- Ullal wae = ae i ne 
143. When two or-more passing ‘tones are introduced to; are made te 
harmonize with each other, as in fig. 45 a. oe 


4244. Out of the nature of passing tdnes arises 
Rule IX.—Avoid Passing Unisons, Fifths; and Octaves, 


Such enstie when intervals of those kinds occur between the same parts on the accented 
portions of a beat (or even of a measure, if the movement is rapid), as im fig, 46: the ear 
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recognises them 2s ‘equivalent to consecutive unisons, fifths, or octaves, the intervening 
sounds being orily passing tones. The defect is still more evident when the intervening 
sound is only:a.change ef position of the same chord, as in fig. 47. 


Fig. 47. 


| 

145. In concluding a musical composition, or division or subdivision ot sucky. 
eertain progressions termed cadences or closes are used in order to form terminations more 
er less deciiied. @f these there are two principal kinds, the fil cadence and the 
semi-cadence, The former corresponds to the “full stop” employed in punctuation, and 
is introduced.at the end of an important division, and at the final termination of a piece 
ef music:: fhe various fessib/e forms of the latter are very numerous, and; like the colon, 
semicolon and camma, they possess different degrees of power. _In the subjoined list of 
cadences the strongest are given first in order; the weakest, last: and in every case, when 
the technical names (tonic, dominant, &c.) are employed, the corresponding chords are 
used in the minor mode as cadences.. 


FULL CADENCES, 
which may be employed at the termination of a compositiom 
146.. Zhe perfect cadence, exemplified in fig. 48 a, 4, and ¢, consists of the domihant 
seventh succeeded by the triad of the tonic, both chords wminverted. Any good position 
may be used,. but those in which the treble ends upon the tonic form the most decided 
termination.. The triad of the dominant is sometimes. used instead. of its. seventh; but, 
for the reasons: stated in paragraph. 108, the latter is preferable. 


Fig. 48. (2) (5) fe) 


Zz: == fe top 


z_ . | 


147. The plagal cadence (fig. 49 a, 6, ¢) consists of the triad of FA succeeded by 
that of po. Both chords are uminverted, but different positions are used, In modern 
compositions this cadence seldom appears as a final termination except in church or 
Gratorio music. 



































SEMI-CADENCES,. 
which may be employed at the end of a division ofa composition. 


148. The imperfect cadence has many varieties, the: most usual of which consists of 
the triad of the dominant preceded by some other chord, both wainverted, but using any 
good position, Figs. 50 to 53 provide-some examples of these, 


Fig. 50. Fig. 51, Pig. 53, 









































The first chosd in fig. 50 is explained in a subsequent paragraph under the head of “Modulation.” 


149. Other forms of the imperfect cadence employ the same fundamental h 
as the perfect cadence, but with either (not both) of the chords inverted, as in fig. 54 to 
56. Their effect is less decided than that of the kinds shown in figs. 50 to 53, 
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150, Zhe interrupted cadence not only leaves the masiegl semtenee incomplete, but 
ft also engenders a feeling of expectancy. It is. employed at the end of a division im order 
to postpone the completion of the musical sentence ; it is also sometimes wsed paeparatory 
to a change of key. It has numerous forms, the most usual of whieh has arealy been 
alluded to in paragraph 114, is again exemplified in fig. 59, and consists ef the domi- 
yant seventh succeeded by the triad of the submediant, bot chords winyerted, but used 
in-different positions. Fig. 60 is also used, 


_ ‘Fig. 57, 






































51. Another form: of the interrupted cadence is shown im fig. 57: but the second 
chord involves a combination not yet studied, the explanation of which is reserwed for 
a subsequent chapter treating of the Minor Mode. A variety of the same form, shown 
in fig. 58, occuss im the “Et Resurrexit” of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 


152. ‘The power ef a cadence should correspond to the impoxtanee of the divisicp 


“which it terminates; this is mot imperatioe, but obviously the most matural arrangement 


hedge om = a ees tee pe a ye he iy yen egy 7 
tant. efore, e ession e suggests employment 
eadence at peints where the musical or poetical sense forbids it, the imterrapted cadence 
or a very weak semi-eadenee should be used. A case of this kind occurs at 

the second line of “God save the Queen:” the fousth, fifth an@ sigth lines 
Se a ee nee ee UY TE exemplify the use 

55 5% 


Fig. 61. 


me. Paragsaphs 24§ to #52, rendered im the shape of directions ip harmonizing, 


t—Fer the last two chords of a tune, use a full cadenee, 

uj—At the termination of a principal division (termed @ period } introduce either a 
strong, semi-cadenee, or a full cadence: in the case of a short melody of only twe 

poe te cd ve my and frequently comesponding to the 

mL— a vision @ section, to 
half of a pestod) a semi-cadence is the most a’ 
w.—Psalm tunes, however, and other melodies which pause at the end of each ling 
often employ full cadences at the end of sections. 


154. A subsequent chapter on the Construction of Melody will explain the division 
of a tune into periods, sections, &c: but if the student will coafine his early attempts to the 
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harinonizing of tunes set to poctry—preferibly to ordinary r/yme—he will not experience 
much difficulty in recognising ths terminations of those members. ‘The following infor- 
mation will assist him:— 

t—In a four-line verse, the music set to the first two lines forms one periol; the next 
two lines, another; and each single line makes a section. . 

u.—An eight-line verse is merely a dow)le four-line: it contains four periods and eight 
sections, and the second period (the third and fourth lines) forms a more important 
division than the first or the third. 

111.—A six-line verse sometimes divides into ¢wo periods, each consisting of three 
sections; at others it forms ¢&ree periods, each comprising two sections: the rhyme 
will assist in distinguishing between the two kinds. In the fomer kind, the end of 
the third section terminates a period and forms the principal break in the tume, 
In the latter the melody itself will often decide which period is the more important, 
as one or other is almost certain to end with a modulation of some kind. 

1v.—A twelve-line verse most frequently takes the form of three four-line verses 
combined, but it sometimes appears as two six-line verses. 


MODULATION. 


155. A very large proportion of melodies involve a change of key, momentary or 
otherwise ; for, even if they do not actually contain, they may suggest such. ‘The subject 
of Modulation belongs to a subsequent chapter: meanwhile, the following information 
may suffice. 


156. The most common of all changes of key is that termed modulation to the key 
of the dominant, which is equivalent to adding a sharp to, or subtracting a flat from, the 
signature: the student will recognise it by the appearance of a sharp (or natural acting as 
a sharp) on the fourth sound (Fa) of the key in which the tune is written. The chord by 
which this sound ought to be accampanied is shown in fig. 50, 


157- This new chord is simply the dominant seventh 7ransfosed, and supposed to 
occur in the form of a modulation from the key of C to that of G. Therefore, what has 
been stated respecting the dominant seventh, its positions, inversions, resolutions, aad 
cadences has only to be applied over again in the new key. If the key in which the tune 
is should be other than that of C, the student must transpos: his ideas and our instruc- 
tions into the required key. 


158. On examining the sharpened chord in fig. 50, the student will perceive that 
RE, FA sharp, or LA, also Do if it is succeeded by TI, can be accompanied by this chord: 
therefore, if this sharp (or its equivalent, when the music is in a different key) appear in 
a melody, it éxzo/ves the employment of this chord; and if a principal division ends with 
LA-SOL, DO-TI, Or LA-TI, it may be considered to suggest the chord, in either case affording 
an opportunity of employing this, the strongest of the semi-cadences. 


INSTRUMENTAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


159. In writing instrumental accompaniments to a melody, for performance by 
such an instrument as the pianoforte or organ, a strict arrangement into a given number 
of parts is unnecessary: one chord may contain more and another fewer notes, and the 
sounds can be doubled and re-doubled almost wa Abitum. 


160. As the pianoforte is incapable of producing sustained sounds, the chords must 
be manipulated so as to fill in the interstices and form continuous harmony: therefore, 
the exigencies of this universal instrument, and of the kindred harp and guitar, have 
helped to form the style of instrumental accompaniments in general. The different 
ways of accompanying are almost endless, but they are all varieties of these two, or of 
both combined— 

u.—Jlerated chords, in which a chord is struck : : 
repeatedly,—shown in fig. 62. re, 08. is. 65. 

11,— Arpeggio chords, where the sounds forming a A?" 4 - a as ES peas 
chord are struck in rapid succession,—exem- 4 43 7. 4 seat 
plified in fig. 63. liad - 
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161. In his early attempts, the student is recommended to first harmonize as if 
for voices, and then distribute the chords into any melodic forin he chooses: eaxamples 
of this description of accompaniment are abundant, and he will not experience much 
difficulty in finding models of excellence. 


162. The melodic form adopted should be adhered to more or less closely through- 
out the composition, or distinct movement thereof. If the student can contrive so that 
each group of notes is the counterpart of all the others as regards their rising and falling, 
it enuances the unity of the accompaniment, varie/y being still secured by means of the 
different intervals and chords employed. 


163. HINTS TO THE STUDENT. 


(a.) From what has been stated under the head of ‘*Cadences,” it follows that those progressions 
should, as far as convenient, be reserved for introduction at the regular breaks in the tune. For a similar 
reason, it is well to avoid making the bass sound the octave to a note in the melody, except at those points, 

(6) Employ inversions freely when it secures a better harmonic progression, or more melodious 
parts. Inversions also vary the harmony: music in which all the chords appear in their uninverted form is 
massive, vigorous, masculine ; but the admixture of inversions will give it greater softness and beauty. 

(c.) The position of a chord, and even the particular octave in which the sounds occur, will often 
make all the difference between genius and mediocrity. 

(da.) pe to the rules respecting resolution, &c., any two parts can move in any direction; but 
the motions of four parts should vary. 

(e.) If better melodic or harmonic progressions are obtained, infractions of rule 4 are permitted. 
A case of this kind has already been pointed out in paragraph 77, and another example is referred to at 
the end of this paragraph. 


ANALYSIS OF HARMONY.—CHORD PARSING. 


(7) Next to the knowledge of how to construct, the best thing to know is how to take to pieces: the 
student is, therefore, recommended to practice the dissection of music, by parsing the chords contained in 
any composition. ‘This is an exceedingly useful exercise for the young student: it not only familiarizes him 
with the chords themselves, their construction, and the sounds which they comprise, but it also affords him 
the opportunity of observing how this dead matter is treated in order to produce a living work of art—of 
studying, in fact, the mode of operation employed by the skilled musician when writing a piece of music. 

(g.) Chord parsing consists simply of stating in writing the fundamental harmony of any com 
Sition, much in the same way as has been done in the case of figs. 13, 14 and 15 in paragraph 136, but 
adding thereto the thoroughbass figures which serve the purpose of names of the chords, The sol-fa 
syllables are the most handy terms to use in designating the fundamental harmony: for, like the technical 
mames (tonic, dominant, &c.) they can be used in all keys, Do always representing the key-tone, RE the 
second degree of the scale, and so on; in fact, as stated in paragraph 13, it is in this sense that we employ 
the sol-fa syllables throughout this work. The student, however, can make use of the technical names if 
he Goins thn canteen 8 to ane ust op well adugted ip Gib aren, on Ooty ene eeale entimnded 
with the thoroughbass figures. 

(%.) The thoroughbass figuring, as used by musicians all the world over, is, for the chords studied 
as yet, applied as follows :— 


, or simply the absence of a figure, denotes a triad, 


6 or 6 the first inversion of = 


. second ,, oe 


denotes . a chord of the seventh, 
the first inversion of ,, 


second ,, 
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(j.) Another way of parsing consists sitaply of numbering the inversions, "7" and “2” for a tria 
@nd “vii 1,” “vit 2” and “vii 3” for a chord of the seventh: A triad, when necessary, is mark 
“111.” This is easier, and serves the pu : the thoroughhass names, however, art effiployed universally 
by musicians, and for this reason are . 

(A:) \m ofdet to patse any chord, take the sounds it comprises and re-arrange them so that they 

thirds ate above the others thie ssidermost is then the root. In some cases 1t may be necessary to 
suppose.a. sound which has beet! omtitted from the chord: for instance, the sounds in this ny 
eannet be arringéd into thirds without the introduction of a suppositious R&, which, beitig pean pocd 

gives— and shows that the chord is the dominant seventh. In certain = 

cases also, it —— is necessary te examine how a chord is restlved before we are 
abl to decide € = its genealogy, as in the example alluded to in paragraph 98. 

(4) Fig. 61, persed in the first mtentioned way, gives— 


Gel Le Fag | Do Soli De | Sei D>. Fa 4 Do Soty La | Ra Do@ Fa | BoB Solf Do | BG DoG Sal DO 


3 
The other mode results in-< 


Sol Do Fad, | Bo Sol] Dé | Sol Do Fe | 0 Sol Tat | fa or Fa [Do] SolQ Bie | Re] Do¥ Sol | Do 
u VII VII 


(m.) Hatmony Aralysis also takes cognizance of any combination, progression, or resolution which 
és contrary to established usages, and endeavours te give# reason for such: Fig. 65, for instance, contras 
wenes rule 4: the Ist Ghord in fhe sixth ticasure contains a deubled third. This departure from ordinary 
custom is i on accéant of the pregression of the ; the tenor making contrary motion with the 
treble, and dso with the bass. Conitfary eotion; ‘espécidlly whett the parts thove dixtonically #s im this 
Gase, always kids a good effect unless it is everdouc. 


DihRinrinil. : 








A Change of Bev.—y Continued from last Number.) 


HE “concotd and conviviality” of the meeting was now positively at ah end. 
Such an ebtillition of temper om the part of the chair had never occurre 
before within the recollection of the oldesi ruember: It was now war to the 
Knife between thé opposing factiotis: nc quaxw: would be asked, and none 
could be given, Untortunately, too, further Coxitfibutions of songs, toasts or 
“drums were tot forthcoming to still the troubled waters onte more, for the 
next business of the evening was the election of presidtnt for the ensuing 
Year; and, sternly resolved to fight the matter out, miemibers were now awditing the 
Gommencement of the conflict: 

In compliance with the rules of the club, as already explained, it fitst devolved upon 
the outgoing president to propound @ question, which, if found unanswerable—as posses- 
sion Was nin¢-tenths of the ioe —eaihel he point without furthet trouble. The questions 
tisually propownded were not of a very abstruse mature : the general mental calibre of the 
club did Hot ettable members to salvé, or indeed appreciate, anything really difficult, and 
the problemis, thetefore, were frequently of the miost flimsy chatacter. 

On the ptesent oceasien, however, a hotly contested ¢léection had been anticipated 
ftom the first, and Mr. Statth knew faill well that unless the propeset Lrought forward a 
poser he nmist vacate office: For months he had been thinking out a terrible problem, 
and had succeeded im contrivirig something which, he felt suré, must floor every member 
of thé club: Wher he was setting out for Zhe Bugi’s on this eventful evening, as he left 
his reskience Mrs, Starch enquiréd with mtch solicitade respecting his prospects of 
success—“‘Ohy trust me for that, my dear,” replied he, “I have something in my pocket 
which will pluck every man of them as clean as a Chfistmas goose.” So saying, he 
mounted kis htbby, and, like a second John Gilpin, rode on to victory. 

Amidst bteathless silence; Mr. Starch drew forth his pocket-book—an omnivorous 
teceptacle stppesed by the valgar to contain the wealth of the Indies and the wisdem of 
Solomen-~aad produced there a little piece of music papet. Throwing the scrap 
down on the tal'¢; and ifoning out the folds with the rings om the fourth finget of his 
tight hand, he asked in a sensi-careless sort of way, 

“Cam any meénbet oblige by informing me in what key this fragment of niusic is?” 

_ . Now, in so doing, Mr. was a little out of order: The byelaws of the club 
difected the act t@ be aceompanied by a formal declaration stating that this was THE 
@uestion ttpon which the election depended. 

_Mr. Larch; who had been watching as closely as if he had to commence on a demi- 
semiquaver in # Prestissimo movement, immediately detected the lapse: A lapse it 
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certainly was, for if Mr. Starch chose to act dishonourably—although nobody who knew 
him would ever dream of such a thing—still, if he were so inclined, he might impose’ 
upen the meeting a second question in the event of the first receiving solution: on the 
other hand, members, not aware of its importance, might not give due attentiom to the 
question, which being left unanswered for a specified time settled the election. : 

Mr. Larch, however, was quite equal to the o¢casion, and promptly callet? the’ chair 
to “order.” A novitiate member obligingly hailed the waiter, thinking something in Ais 
line was wanted. But Mr. Larch impatiently motioned him aside, and addressittz the 
uppermost nob on the presidential chair rather than Mr. Starch himself, he drew the 
attention of that article of furniture to the unheard of breach’ of regulation which it had 
just comittedy ’ 

Mr, Starclt at once, and in’ his blandest tones, apologisetl fot his inadvertence, and 
Mr. Larch’s suppotters mentally s¢ored one point towards the game. Having in due 
form complied with the requirements of the bye-laws, Mr. Starch handed round the slip’ 
of paper for inspection, maling a reinark to the effect that they were engaging im a con- 
test for the possession of the official keyy and the finding of one key entitled to hold 
the other, 

The papér only contained a few bars of niusi¢, bedutifelly written) every note and 
symbol being as neat and regular as if execttted by the tool of a cunning workman: it 
had a signature of some half-dozen or so Mts, and a némber 6f other suspicieus-ooking, 
characters Wcre dottéd abdut the imusi¢ ike skirmishers on a battle-field. 

First honorary nit¢mber looked at the paper, then at the ceiling, and passed it om 
with a smile. 

Second honorary member performed a similar ceremony, antl so on to’ the last. 

Then the other side picked up the gauntlet. First efficient member gazed af the 
papér eagerly; but gradwally a grave expression stole over his countemance, and he 
passed it on. 

Second efficient métiber wildly suggested a key but as he was unable to state any 
reason for the opinion’ expressed, the bit of paper passed to Mr. Larch, whose turn it 
now was to attempt a solution. 

Mr. Ear¢h sérutinized the writing with gf@at caré; pat it down on the table and 
pored over it; took it up again and examined it; read it Over and over, studying every 
chatacter with the utmost minuteness; then, af:er holding the paper against the light a¢ 
if tt was a doubtiul fite pound note, he put it down once more, and defiantly announced 

his conviction that the music was in the key of E flat minor. 

Mr, Starch rose again, and smilingly enquired— 

“But, if it is in the key of E flat minor, how does the erudite niember account for 
the absence of D natural, distinctive of that key?” 

Ah, where indeed! thought Mr. Larch, where indeed! But after a fruitless search? 
for the vagrant natural, time was called and the champion was bowled out. Adas, for’ 
the rank and file if their leader is knocked over so easily! 

It was now the turn of Mr. Starch’s backers to score a point or two; in fact 
considered the contest to be virtually at an end, for who, short of Mr. Starch himself, 
Could now read the riddle? Mr. Starch did not, in so many words say, “E prophesied ag 
much;” neverthelessy he conveyed the idea by his manner; The “master of oratory” 
took occasion’ to remark that “it Was an accidental misapprehension cawséd by natural 
debility of the metaphysics.” Mfr. Starch’s other admiters, too, joined in ¢horus, praising 
the marvellous acumen united with condeseending good nature which he had displayed. 
With. ostentatious modésty Mr. Starch deprecated such invidious compliments, but 
sucked them dry, nevertheless, 

Mr. Larch, on the other hand, looked the very picture of chagrin, and might have 
sat as a model for a painting of the chief personage in “Paradise Lost.” Quite oblivious 
of the chaff that was flying about his ears; he was sorrowfully resting his chin on’ his hand, 
and his elbow on the table. Perhaps the grain of the mahogany presented soime rude 
resemblance to the lines and spaces of a musical staff, for he gazed intently downwards, 

a finger ot his disengaged hand busily tap-tapping here and there as if still groping for 
the missing D natural. 


Meanwhile the inscrutable slip of paper, merely for form’s sake, was being handed 
round for examination, 
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BGousehold Surgery.—( Continued from Number 2.) 


HE most usual ailment of a pianoforte is 
A BROKEN STRING. 

In general, when a string breaks, the 
instrument is practically useless until the 
fractured wire is removed; for the loose 
wire, touching some of the other strings, renders 
music impossible for the time being. As all piano- 
fortes have at least two strings to every note, except 
perhaps in the extreme bass, a temporary cure is 
effected by the removal of the broken string. The 
instrument will then perform as well as ever, = 
the note which the broken — will 
sound weaker, and if it is the right hand string that 
is broken the soft pedal cannot be used. To remove 
the broken string, simply draw out each half, un- 
coiling or unhooking it from the pin to which it is 
attached. In so doing, especially if the instrument 
is an “‘ Upright,” take care that the string does not 

get entangled in the mechanism, 

The replacing of a string most people will prefer 
to leave to the professional tuner, but if necessary it 
can be accomplished by an amateur. Obtain music 
wire of the proper ote bay and, taking the strings 
of the instrument for a pattern, bend the end of the 
wire double, and twist it, leaving a small loop to 
admit the pin at the bottom of the instrument. In 
doing which, observe that merely coiling the short 

ortion of wire round the longer is not sufficient: 
th should be twisted together. Secure the end of 
the string to the proper pin; then, cutting the wire 
a little longer than necessary, pass this end through 


a hole in the stout pin by means of which it is 
tuned, and with the aid of a tuning hammer turn 
the pin round, winding up the wire slighty: after 
which it only requires to be adjusted on the little 
**bridge-pins” placed for its retention at interme- 
diate points, and to be tuned to its proper pitch. 

In some cases the arrangement is different: the 
wire, instead of being twisted at one end, has both 
ends attached to the tuniug-pins as described, and 
forms two strings, being merely passed round a pin 
at the other end of the instrument. 





To tune the string, draw it up gradually until it 
is a little flatter than its pitch, sounding it by pul- 
ling with the finger or finger-nail, and frequently 
comparing it with the unison string so as not to 
draw it up beyond this point. ext, sounding 
in the ordinary way, and striking both strings, 
notice (listening attentively to the vibrations a/fer 
the note is struck) that the roughness of the discord 
will, xs the flatter string is drawn up gently, gra- 
dually merge into a rapidly beating sound; and as 
the strings are brought into unison the beats by 
degrees become slower until they disappear, and a 
smooth, continuous, musical sound is attained. A 
new string generally requires repeated tuning. 

Amateurs endowed with a good ear could teach 
themselves to tune both the unisons and the octaves 
in a pianoforte: the latter are tuned on the same 

rinciple. ‘The accomplishment of more than this, 
ean, demands skill which is attainable only 
after much practice in tuning. 

















ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write legibly— Write concisely — Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the 15th of the month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence. 


“MPNTREY NPTRES: 


A new Musical Instrument, the following 
description of which is transcribed from Zhe Daily 
Telegraph, was lately exhibited in Paris. 

“*M. Frederic Kestner has practically applied the 
theory often referred to by Professor Tyndall that 
jets of flames will, under certain conditions, produce 
definite musical sounds. M. Kestner found out that 
by placing a jet of gas in an ordinary glass chimney 
at about one third of its height, the flame, on being 
divided into several distinct parts, would produce a 
definite musical tone, the first given out being of the 
normal diapason. By adjusting the size and the jet 
he was soon enabled to evoke with equal certainty 
the other notes of the scale, and it was a short step 
from this achievement to adapt to this series of tubes 
a keyboard like that of the piano. When a note is 
touched the flame is separated, its light is materially 
diminished, but it emits a musical sound. No 
sooner is the finger released than the flame rises t6 
its normal height and the sound ceases. Advan- 

e has been taken of this — to construct 
py ans tee drawing-room candelabrum connected 
by electricity with a keyboard in an adjoining room, 
It is extremely curious to watch the flames rise and 








fall one by one as the notes which they produce 
cease or fall upon the ear. A larger instrument, 
the pipes of which are ranged organwise, has several 
three-octave keyboards which can be coupled toge- 
ther. The instrument has not as yet the evenness 
of tone throughout its register which would be 
desirable, but the results already achieved are inter- 
esting in the extreme.” 


Royal Academy of Music.—The 
annual presentation of medals and prizes, (on this 
occasion by Madame Christine Nilsson) took place 
on July 21st. 

__The Blind Choral Society.—(Offices, 48, 
fluner Street, W.C.) On Tuesday evening, Jul 
11th, the members of the Blind Choral Class, wit 
their Guides and several friends were invited to 
partake of tea ; on which occasion a very handsome 
rawing-rcom Clock was presented to Mr. James 
Colmer. A small gilt plate was fixed in front, on 
which was engraved the following:—‘‘ Presented to 
Mr. James Colmer by the blind poor of London, in 
appreciation of his honorary services on their behalf 
for many years.” Several solos and _part-songs 
were well rendered by the choir during the evening 
accompanied by Messrs. Freeman and Clayden on 
a grand pianoforte kindly lent for the occasion 
Messrs. Broadwood and Sons, free of all ex . 
se chair was ably filled by Frederick Woo t, 
sqr. 

Alfred Grunfield, the eminent musician, 
and pianist to the Emperor of Austria, arrived in 
England last month, and during his stay in London 
gave a private performance to a select circle of his 





admirers. 
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